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{t eannot, have escaped observation, that in the past age 
r note [ of: youthfulness, or, to speak more intelligibly, some 
Vehave twenty-five or thirty years ago, there prevailed a mode of 
araiay female education too factitious for the common duties of 
ie oa fife; which, while it aimed to perfect the understanding, 
vas too frequently left the deluded ‘* pensionnaire,” without any 
practical guidance. 
for his The character of Amelia Belton vascillated between 
s by the tight ideas and wrong principles. She was at times sen- 
efforts sible of its weakness, and then sincerely deprecated the 
rses,he fashion which had been followed by her instructors; but 
at Lan- its influence upon her general conduct was not to be 
red, we averted. Rousseau was talented ; but the assertion that 
Ise, -he'was a madman appears to be not the less true; for 
4 moch did he exceed the proper exercise of liberty both in 
viously g his. writings and in his actions: in the blaze of cotempo- 
by less rary adulation, an impartial estimate could hardly have 
stunce, been made of the former, and would not have been listened 
ium of Bt: posterity alone could be judge of the latter, and thus 
: res all his works became works of education. 
re shall Early deprived of parental care, Miss Belton was left to 
ercurys the guardianship of a maiden aunt, whose aspirations after 
he ” connubial felicity not having been realized, was deter- 
Bhi mined to have her fair charge reared exactly upon the plan 
she would have adopted for a daughter of her own. It 
would be tedious to trace the young lady through the evo- 
to the lutions of fashionable school discipline; but it may be 
us remarked, that in the eighteenth year of her age, with a 
ayina fg perfect knowlege of the thcory of domestic arrangements, 
tion of the was taught that to enter a kitchen was the highest act 
of self-debasement, for a .lady possessed of any sen- 
ability. 
oes Ingenuous in the extreme, and with what the French 
us by would call an *‘ espiégierie” of manner resulting from 
» Lines, quick apprehension, she could -not fail to be a favourite 
wherever ‘she was introduced ; and as novel writers have 
w complicated their descriptions of beauty, that, in the 
present day, a standard cannot be fixed, ‘we will only say 
that she was beautiful, and leave reflection upon this ge- 
ere: peral term to the reader. Frederick Alvanley, indeed, 
thought the range of language too limited for charms of 
aia 
by £ ff he “ pevertold,”” and let concealment prey upon his quiet, 
i until the eye, that tell-tale among lovers, could no longer 
en be controlled ; then came 
vad “ Sweet athiles of rapture and still eweeter tears:” 
v; B. for in that of his Amelia he could not fail to: descry a |- 


oat sympathy. Though well educated, ’he was shy 
» however, “as it may appear, 


tind and person that appeared to him angelic ;—but this | glazed eye and fixed regard of a maniac.—My pen refuses 


And Sel wea their ura, one mind, one heart, one dust.” 


conversing with Miss Belton, were more interesting to her 
than the sprightliness of some and the officious politeness 
of others. To her, whose thoughts had been long bent 
upon the unreal, he was indeed become the * flower of 
memory ;”” and the conflict of truth and scepticism had 
left a paleness—a melancholy which added to this in- 
terest. 
Not unenvied was the preference:he enjoyed; for one 
there was, whose pretensions, rank, and fortune seemed 
to have decided ; and who, calculating upon the opinion 
of the world, had hitherto despised both the person and 
the rivalry of this (as he termed him) eccentric being. 
*Twas now, however, too observable, that this being, 
insignificant as he might appear, could alone lighten, with 
smiles of satisfaction, a face wherein pensiveness had of 
late become habitual; and revenge has seldom inhabited 
a darker breast than that of Sir Edward Guy. 
Late in the month of June, a festive party was assem- 
bled at the house of a near neighbour to Amelia’s pro- 
tectress: the evening was moonlight, and, except a slight 
haze over the horizon, ether was one uninterrupted field 
of light. A party was proposed to dance on the green ; 
and, then, for the first time, Miss B. was missing. An 
useless search was succeeded by all the demonstrations of 
grief; and, for some days, suspense was unrelieved. Al- 
vanley was also missing. 
It is necessary to explain that Amelia had made few 
scruples to an union with her lover, founded upon RIGHTS 
which require not argument to be preved ‘wrong. He 
was pupil to that principle of modern philosophy which 
utterly contemns the usefulness of form ; and she thus be- 
came persuaded that marriage should be less an institu- 
tion than a sentiment. 
Happy the age in which rectitude is understood; in 
which, morality is no longer regarded by sophistry as the 
mistress, but as the handmaid of religion. 
They did not attempt to conceal that which themselves 
considered not as crime; but the rage of friends, of rela- 
tives, was not to be appeased by sophisms, and the dis- 
appointed Guy was foremost to breathe execration :—a 
professed duellist, he knew his strength; and while this 
rancour of feeling prevailed, he saw that opportunity was 
not to be lost. Their retreat was known. 
My heart bleeds at the recollection of the fatal scene 
that presented itself the morning after his visit. Out- 
stretched on the ground, and bathed in gore, tay the 
blighted Alvanley: his mistress (leaning over him, and 
seizing his lifeless corse at the slightest sound) with the 


its office. In the words of Byron, 

«* Her heart—broke o’er a lover's grave, 

the judge was just, 

And then she died on him she could not-save: 
Their tomb was simple and without a bust, 
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to bashfulness: strange, 
th erene oF niannér, his deep and broken pauses while 





THE QUAKER’S BUDGET, 


NO. VIII. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


FRIEND,—The columns of thy miscellany have ap- 
peared unto me lately to be so well filled and to contain 
so large a portion of interesting matter, that I fear 
me, thou canst scarcely afford space for the homely 
labours of thine humble friend; and I have been upoa 
the point of consigning my apparatus to the flames, 
and retiring from the field of literature, and of applying 
myself more closely to the inditing of my ledger, which, 
perchance, thou mayest think, I had better not have 
quitted forthe barren and unprofitable teil of composition, 
Thou must know, that since wy marriage I have got an 
assistant in my shop, which giveth me more leisure to 
devote unto my family and my own amusememts, which 
methinks from my long labour I have in some measure 
merited ; yet having advanced so far in my details, and 
having become with thee, as it were, a familiar friend, 
and feeling, in truth, loath to give up an occupation which 
has afforded me some amusement, or has, at least, enabled 
me to pass harmlessly a vacant hour, and encouraged, 
moreover, by the advice of Dora and the Curate, though [ 
doubt they are partial critics, I will a little further delay 
thee, till I have brought my narrative to a less summary 
conclusion, and have given it a more concatenated and 
specific form. 

Thou wilt ask, it may be, why I have not done so 
earlier, but allowed so long a period to glide idly away 
since my last communication ? Verily, J will tell thee, 
and if thou arta father thou wilt be satisfied, that I have 
had a sufficient excuse. 

Our treasure, that is, our child, has had its first ex- 
perience of the ills that mortality is heir ty; it has strug 
gled long and sorely, but I trust at last tru nphantly with 
the hoopingcough, that bane of childhood, but by the 
great care of Dora, and our apothecary (a skilful man) 
and I may add, some little of my own, he is now recover- 
ing. And thou mayest suppose that my mind was in no 
fit mood for writing amidst the labours and anxieties of 
that period. 

The day after the Curate’s unfortunate oration, the 
catastrophe whereof I mentioned in my last, we were walke 
ing down a long narrow street leading from the College 
of Glasgow, which we had just visited, when the Curate 
began discoursing upon the benefits of such intellectual 


institutions, and lamented most bitterly that fortune 
should have prevented him from partaking of them 3 


whilst I was inwardly marvelling upon the 


industry, perseverance, and liberality of mind which: had 
enabled one individual to collect a museum at once go 
extensive and 6o valuable, that it will perpetuat: his name 
te posterity as the friend of science and his country. And 
Dora was occupied with still different reflections, fex she 
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was almoet blushing at the exposure of the naked legs and 
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feet of the serving-women, to which her perhaps fastidious 
sense of delicacy could not reconcile her, and which she 
could not attribute to poverty, for their upper garments 
forbade the supposition, and she could only impute it to 
that thrifty spirit of economy so characteristic of the nation. 

We visited also the Lunatic Asylum, a superb edifice, 
and admirably adapted to the melancholy purpose to 
which it is devoted ; and as we passed through the long 
narrow galleries, and heard the loud laugh of fancied 
revelry, the wild song of careless idiotcy, the shrieks and 
moans of imaginary wretchedness, and the confused babble 
of an hundred senseless tongues, we felt that it was a 
scene at once the most awful and interesting inhumanity ; 
where pride might learn humility, where ambition might 
sink into contentment, and where misery itself might 
resume the forgotten lesson of thanksgiving. _ Oh! tis 
dreadful to reflect upon what a frail and precarious foun- 


dation we possess the only attribute of our immortal 
nature! How low in the scale of creation is man, when 


reason has forsaken him! We look upon the mental 
imbecility of age, joined, as it is, with the grey ‘locks and 
feeble limbs of bodily decay, with feelings of melancholy, 
that such should be the lot of mortality. With pity too, 
but not with horror—but rather with that degree of re- 
verence with which we behold the moss-grown ruins of 
wome Aficiént pile, which has fallen, not by casualty, but 
the lapse of ages; but we view a being, who, in full'vigour 
of ‘maturity, is raging with impassioned phrenzy, with 
sensations of unmingled horror, like the ruins of a mighty 
city which a sudden earthquake has hurled to destruction. 
We rejoiced, nevertheless, that the prudetice of humanity 
had established such receptacles, to withdraw the wretched 
inmates from the taunts and ridicule of the unfeeling—to 
provide for their wants and necessities, with some prospect 
of amendment—and to prevent them from being burden- 
some or injurious to others. 

We took many little journeys whilst we remained in 
Glasgow, to see diverse objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. One day the Curate and myself had ‘been 
to Greenock, and were returning by the coach, seated 
upon the top, to enjoy the prospect. The shades of even- 
ing were coming on when we re-entered the town, which 
had long appeared to us as some mighty mysterious thing 
enveloped in its palpable veil of smoke and dewy vapour ; 
but ere we had far penetrated its winding labyrinth, a 
lamentable mischance befel us. On turning rather sud- 
denly the corner of a narrow street, we came in contact 
with a cart filled with cotton-bags, and were overturned 
in a moment. As for myself, I am thankful that I 
escaped so easily, as the violence of my fall was in a great 
measure counteracted by alighting on the soft swagging 
paunch of a fat Greenock merchant, who had made a prior 
descent; nevertheless, the rude man buffetted me sorely 
for what was by no means intentional on my part, and < 
said, with an oath, ‘‘ Was not it enough, you canting 
scoundrel” ‘(fie upon him !) “that I should have my back 
kImost broken, but my belly must be squeezed into a 
jelly by your lubberly carcase ?” Yet I forgave him, 
seeing he had such cause for dissatisfaction. But the 
Curate, poor man! had a rather more disastrous issue; 
his flight, owing to his levity, was of a wider range—he 
was hurled, like a tennis-ball, as he expressed it, through 
the window of a confectioner’s shop, which was of very 
slight ‘materials, and alighted on the counter, ’mid a 
mighty destruction of pots, and pies, and jellies. When 
1 entered the shop, I saw my poor friend, with his nose 
atid one cheék, which had been cut by the glass, stream- 
ing with blood, remonstrating most loudly against the 
extortion ‘of the shopman, who was as loudly demanding 
restitution for the'damage he had sustained. The Curate 
insisted that he’had already suffered enough, that he was 
merely passive in the affair, and referred him to the 
coachman for redress. I attributed his reluctance to com- 
pensate him more to the state of his finances, than his 
want of justices and, after I had privately satisfied the 
wian, we departed: the Curate forgetting the injury he 





had sustained in the imaginary gratification of having 
escaped frotn the talons of that pie-making harpy. 

In a few days we set forward for England, almost 
pleased at the idea of soon terminating a journey which 
had been so perilous to us, so much at variance with 
the even tenor of our days, and so irreconcileable with 
that independence to which we had been accustomed, and 
which, till then, we scarce knew how to value. Yet it 
was not without regret that. we were. about to leave a 
country where we had met with hospitality in its most 
extensive shape, and nature in her loveliest and most 
romantic features. 

With such feelings as these we bade adieu to the lofty 
spires of Glasgow. As the hum of men grew fainter, it 
seemed as if we were severing one link of kindly feel- 
ing; slight and frail, perhaps, yet not unperceived. In 
sooth, there is nothing Tike separation for softening the 
most stubborn heart, smoothing the asperities of nature, 
and mingling every discordant feeling into one common 
mass of regret and sorrow. What was before delightful 
and lovely, now becomes doubly dear; what was indiffer- 
ent or displeasing, is unheeded or forgotten, and we feel 
that vacancy of heart, which nothing, for a time, can fill. 
What follies, what crimes, can we not forgive in ab- 
sence? With the absent, as with the dead, we should be 
all at peace. This centering of affection on accustomed 
objects extends, not merely through every gradation of 
animate, but even to inanimate nature. Who has not 
felt regret at the removal of residence, however un- 
pleasant it may have been, where every minute object 
has become familiar and valued in his eyes, and which 
he fancies he may look for in vain elsewhere? The 
citizen of the world, who flies from country to country, 
like a restless spirit, must sometimes stumble on a lovely 
spot, which endears itself to his affections, and claims a 
sigh, or tear perchance, at departing. Nay, do we not 
become enamoured of poverty, and in love with wretched- 
ness? And if Fortune should pour her full horn into our 
lap, should we quit our garret without regret? Verily, 
I mind me how sorely I grieved when poor Pluto died 
He had crept into my heart's} core, as it were a familiar 
friend, and I fancied ¥ should never look upon his like 
again. Nay, I lamented even when my old arm-chair, 
with its high back and soft crimson lining (though truly 


the colour, from long use, was rather ambiguous) wherein 


I had enjoyed so many a comfortable afternoon’s nap, was 


removed to make way for another of a newer and. gayer 
fashion; yet, methought, I sat not so comfortably, or slept 
so soundly therein. And lately I have had a sad loss of a 
goodly wart from mine eye-brow, which Dora’s provident 
care (I say not vanity) has persuaded me to get removed. 
—But enough of these vagaries, which doubtless thou hast 


experienced as well as I. 

We left Glasgow early in the morning in a post-chaise, 
as there was no other conveyance to Carlisle but the mail, 
which expedition suited not our purpose, and after a 
long and toilsome day’s travel, arrived in the evening at 
Moffat, where we remained a day. It contains some mi- 
neral springs, which are much celebrated in that part of 
Scotland. We walked out next morning to survey the 
town and taste the water, concerning the like whereof I. 
had heard much, but never had an opportunity of tasting; 
but it is no wise palatable to the taste, and my stomach 
loathed it mightily, and did so heave and twist itself that 
verily I thought my breakfast would have been of little 
service. But it was otherwise with the curate, whose sto- 
mach, he telleth me, is none of the kindliest ; it sat lightly 
and pleasantly upon it, and did so animate and exhilirate 
his spirits, that he seemed, he informed us, as if he had 
drunk of he waters of Helicon. He was so delighted with 
its effects, that he laid in a stock to carry home with him. 

The next morning we left Moffat and~ proceeded to 
Gretna Green; anxious to behold a place, and if possible 
to sce a man, of whom we had heard so much. ‘This far- 
famed temple of Hymen is, of a verity, but a sorry place ; 
and as for the priest, Iwill not say, that, in his external 





appearance at least, he commanded much more reverence 
than his shrine. We saw him recling from the door of 
the village alehouse, more like a jolly priest of Bacchus, 
with a short black tobacco-pipe in his mouth, at which 
ever and anon he puffed most vehemently, with his hat 
slouched on one side, as he scratched his matted locks, 
and gazed at us with a look of vacant’ expectation, 4s if 
his services might perchance be required. As we were 
seated at dinner, we heard a loud rattling of wheels upon 
the pavement, and presently a coach and four galloped 
rapidly to the inn, and there alighted a fair and graceful 
youth, in the dawn of life, who assisted to descend a short, 
fat, rosy-faced, laughing matron, whom in other circum. 
stances I should have taken for his mother. He looked upon 
her with a pitiful semblance of affection, while she patted 
him on the cheek with an air of confidence and encourage. 
ment. ‘Some ruined reprobate,” thought I, **who is wil. 
ling to take this mass of flesh for the sake of her substance,” 
‘*Shameless woman!” said Dora. ‘* Foolish, foolish, boy!” 
said the curate, ** miseri quibus intentata nites.” Wethen 
conversed upon the advantages and disadvantages of this 
ready mart of matrimony. Amid so many hasty and in. 
considerate marriages, some perhaps may have been auspi. 
cious and happy, some perhaps necessary; but how many 
must have been ill-assorted: and ill-omened, and have led 


.to a long after-life of jarring wretchedness. Much, in 


deed, may be said on both sides. On the score of mo 
rality, perhaps, it may be a necessary evil ; nor is it good 
policy in any state to place useless obstacles to marriage, 
Yet again, how many families have had their dearest ‘hopes 
destroyed, the pride and treasure of their hearts torn from 
them in the rashness of youth by some needy spendthrift 
or artful wanton. We left Gretna, thankful that we had 
visited it for no other purpose than curiosity, and in the 
evening arrived at the Bush, in Carlisle. ‘We remained 
here a few days to recruit ourselves, and explore a city % 
famed in olden story. 

The next evening after our arrival we were sauntering 
along the banks of the Eden. It was a clear and beauteous 
even; there had’ been some slight rdf: during the day; and 
the trees were yet glistening ‘in the rays'of a bright setting 
sun, when we came to a lovely dell inclosed’ by a wood, 
and were listening to the rippling of the blue waves, and 
the harmony of the grove, when’ suddenly the soft strains 
of a flute, played with no ordinary skill, stole upon our 
ears like the last faint notes of the dying swan, so soft, 
so plaintiff, and so heavenly, that’we moved not, lest we 
should dissipate the dear illusion.—I love the flute above 
all earthly music. It does not, with a rapid brilliancy of 
execution, fall upon the ear alone, but it plays to the heart, 
to memory, and to feeling, and fills the soul with a soft, 
melancholy, musing rapture. It ceased; but its effects 
were not so fteeting. We listened to'catch another strain; 
it came not: in its stead we heard a voice of mellow sweet. 
ness sing to a plaintiff tune the following song :— 

—— But blessme! where have I laidthe copy? I have 
searched my portfolio through and through, but in vain. 
Perhaps it may be in my box of loose papers. 1 will not 
delay thee till I find it; but send it, if it be forthcoming, 
when I again communicate with thee. 

Thine, truly, 
NATHAN WHITEHEAD, 


—>~-<o- 
THE WANDERER, 


—_— 
NO. I. 


ON WISDOM. 


** A wise man will hear and will get learning, and 2 aa 
of understanding will attain unto wise counsels.” : 


If any man can be allowed to have judged of those things 
calculated to afford real and lasting happiness, it is Solo- 
mon. Possessed of a more than human understanding, 





and allowed to be the richest human being, he had it thus 
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. divide this essay into the following heads :—I shall first 








ania cian 
inhis power both to invent and procure means for afford- 
ing himself happiness. And after having exhausted all 
human means, and tried and tasted all the pleasures this 
world could. bestow, this great prince at last confessed, 
that wisdom was the only source whence real and lasting 
felicity could be derived. 

“Fer the better elucidation of this subject, I shall 








consider the nature of wisdom :—Secondly, the means of 
obtaining it. Lastly, the effects resulting from it. Wis- 
dom is that knowledge which leads us to the best means 
to produce the best end. I shall content myself with thus 
briefly defining it, and shall now proceed to inquire into 
the means of obtaining it ; and, first, by study. ** Studies,”’ 
says Beacon, *‘ serve for delight, for ornament, and amuse- 
ment.” Study, more effectually than any other exercise, 
qualifies a man for fulfilling the duties of life, affords him 
delight, and tends, in an especial manner, to enlarge his 
capacity and to ennoble his mind. Writing also materially 
assists in the obtaining of this much-to-be-wished-for 
blessing. ‘‘ For,” says the immortal author whom I pre- 
viously quoted, ** reading makes a full man, conversation a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. But the founda- 
tion of all these is education.” 

* Yes! education models nature’s plan, 

Refines the ore, and polishes the man.” 

In enumerating those things necessary for the acquisi- 

tion of wisdom, I must not omit the study of men and 
manners. ‘* The chiefest study of mankind is man ;” 
yet, without genius, these qualifications will have little or 
no effect. This, in fact, is the only thing which induces 
a man to acquire wisdom ;—* the life-infusing sun of 
other worlds ;”’ the main-spring of action; the irrisistible 
power which upholds and strengthens the soul. As a 
proof of these assertions, we have only for a moment to 
look back on the lives of Homer, of Ferguson, of Heggarth, 
and of Herschell. These men, possessed of no advantages 
which education can bestow, born in the lowest circle of 
life, employed in the meanest occupations, and yet en- 
riched with amazing capacities and strong natural geniuses, 
were enabled to shine forth on the grand theatre of the 
world,--to be the rallying standards for all that was great, 
noble, or good,—and to be the admiration of the world. 
Their suns continue to shine with undiminished splendour, 
and shall never set behind the dark and ‘‘ cloud capt” 
hills of oblivion, until the stream ef time shall cease to 
flow. Having thus shown the meansof obtaining wisdom, 
let us, lastly, consider its effects. One of the greatest bene- 
fits which accrue to this inestimable qualification, is the 
peaceful reflection and the solid amusements it affords to 
the sage. When youth, with all its pleasures, is fled ; 
when the amusements and attractions of the world begin 
to appear insipid, and to lose their charms, and old age 
and disease creep on apace, and when one is apt to con- 
clude all hopes of his happiness on this side the grave are 
vain; yet, there is a lasting pleasure remains to him, 
which will never expire—the reflections produced by a 
well-spent life, by wisdom, by religion, and by God. 
Fellow him to his death-bed, witness his patience, his 
fortitude, his resignation, his exit from the world, and in 
the generous language of your heart you will be com- 
pelled to say, ‘‘ See in what peace a Christian can depart.” 
There is no situation in which the blessed effects of wisdom 
are not manifested ; it befits a man for life, for death, for 
time, and for eternity. In life it qualifies him to fulfil its 
duties; in death it gives him peace and resignation; in 
eternity it prepares him to enjoy the blessings of that king- 
dom, “ where the wicked cease from troubling, and where 
the weary are at rest.” In short, the mind without it is 
one continued scene of misery and confusion; and what- 
ever influence the pleasures of the world may have on it, 
yet when old agecomes on, these, ‘like the baseless fabric 
ofa vision, leave not a wreck behind.” The soul devoid 
of thee, Wisdom ! is mean, low, abased, degenerate, 
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A lute, whose leading hand is gone; 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon,— 
Are like what it is without thee.”—Moore. 
CLITUS. 


Che Philanthropist. 


FREE AND SLAVE LABOUR. 
MR. HODGSON’S LETTER TO M. SAY. 








(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE.) 


We have much pleasure in submitting to our readers 
the first of a series of extracts from the work of our en- 
lightened and philanthropic townsman, Mr. Hodgson, on 
the comparative expense attending the cultivation of land 
by free and by slave labour. The author’s views are di- 
rected to the mitigation and gradual abolition of slavery ; 
and his book,—in the form of a letter to the French poli- 
tical economist, M. Say, in answer to various objections 
started by him to the policy or expediency of the general 
emancipation of slaves,—is dedicated to that devoted ad- 
vocate of humanity, William Roscoe, Esq. as president, 
and to the members of the Liverpool Society instituted for 
the promotion of the benevolent object at which the author 
aims. It would be idle in us here to detail the many ar- 
guments which plead for the abolition of that system of 
colonial slavery, which, were it even now abolished, would 
leave a blot on the fair page of our history, which ages of 
the kindest treatment of the unfortunate descendants of the 
Africans, who people our plantations, could not obliterate : 
it would be insulting the feelings of our readers, to sup- 
pose that they join not the community at large in de- 
precating a system which reason and justice alike abhor. 
There are those, however, and well-meaning mortals too, 
who if they do not actually see the miserics, the degra- 
dation, and the cruelty of colonial slavery,—who deriving 
some portion of their emoluments from the plantations, 
can turn a deaf ear to the distant groans of the slave; and 
who by evading the discussion of the subject, and main- 
taining a forced and blissful ignorance of its merits, hug 
theinselves in the assurance that they may rest blameless of 
abuses which they do not know. If we can convince such 
men that their purses will not suffer by the proposed 
measures, we may find an inroad to their hearts; and if 
we can go so far as to promise a considerable reversion, 
they may be tempted even to lend their co-operation in 
the good work of gradually, ‘* under subordinate arrange- 
ments,” abolishing slavery in the West. 

Mr. Hodgson has taken a commercial view of the sub- 
ject: he has opened a profit and loss account, which he 
submits to those who cling to the present system of co- 
lonial slavery from motives of interest, or who would more 
readily allow the claims of humanity than grant them: 
and, it must be confessed, that a page of such argument 
is worth a volume of purely philanthropic declamation ; 
for if he can but impress the proprietors of slaves with the 
conviction that emancipation, though it may produce some 
immediate inconvenience, will at no distant period pro- 
duce a lasting benefit, by a saving of the expenses of cul- 
ivation, and the production of superior and more abundant 
crops ;-if' he effect this, he dashes ‘to the ground all the 
arguments under which our colonists have hitherto en- 
trenched themselves, and opens to them a new prospect 
of happiness, personal security, and improvement. After 
regretting the opinions promulgated on the subject by 
M. Say, Mr. Hodgson says: ‘ 

‘¢ The expense of slave-labour resolves itself into the 
annual sum which, in the.ayerage term of the productive 
years of a slave’s life, will liquidate the cost of purchase 
or rearing, and support in old age if he attain it, with 
a and the sum annually expended in his mainte- 
nance. 

‘¢ If we omit the case of purchased slaves, and suppose 


mode of supply, your argument will gain by the supposi- 
tion) the expense of free labour will resolve ‘self Sei. 
cisely the same elements, since the wages paid to free 
labourers of every kind, must be such as to enable them, 
one with another, to bring up a family, and continue their 
race. 

** Now it is observed by Adam Smith, ‘ The wear and 
tear of a free servant is equally at the expense of his mas- 
ter, and it generally costs him much less than that of a 
slave. The fund destined for replacing and repairing, if I 
may say so, the wear and tear of the slave, is commonly 
managed by a negligent master, or careless overseer. That 
destined for performing the same office with regard to the 
freeman, is managed by the freeman himself. The dig- 
orders which generally prevail in the economy of the rich,- 
naturally introduce themselves into the management of 
the former; the strict frugality and parsimonious atten- 
tion of the poor, .as naturally-establish themselves in that 
of the latter.’ The Russian pores! economist, Storch, 
who had carefully examined the system of slavery in that 
extensive empire, makes the same remark almost in the 
same words. Hume expresses a similar opinion in decided 
terms; and I have now before me a statement from one 
of the slave districts in the United States, in which it is 
estimated, that, taking the purchase-money or the expense 
of rearing a slave, with the cost of his maintenance, at 
their actual rates, and allowing fifteen years of health and 
strength, during which to liquidate the first cost, his la- 
bour will be at least 25 per cent. dearer than that of the 
free labourer in the neighbouring districts. 

‘It is observed by a planter, in a letter published by 
the Hon. Joshua Steele, a member of the council in Bar- 
badoes, under the signature of Philo Xylon, ‘ The truth 
is, that although oo much more ground than shotild 
be sufficient to produce provisions to feed our labouring 
slaves, yet the negroes, feeling that they have no direct 
property in these crops, and that we must-buy more to 
supply them if those crops fall short, the cultivation is 
negligently performed by them, and the produce is after- 
wards stolen by the negro watchmen or their confederates, 
so that we seldom reap a third part of what should be the 
natural and probable produce. But if we could depend 
on their diligence and economy, in cultivating rented 
tenements and carefully storing their crops, they might 
pecan mare | be maintained better than they are, and at a 
much smaller expense than it costs us at present$ not 
only by our wasting three times as much land as might 
be necessary for that purpose, but also by our cultivating 
it with a reluctant gang to our loss.’ Prom inquiries 
made with reference to this subject, it appears that the 
average —— expense in the Liverpool Workhouse, for 
provisions, including ale, wine, spirits, tea, sugar, butter, 
&c. given to the sick, is 2s. 6}d. per head, exclusive of 
rent; while the average weekly expenditure of seven fami- 
lies, taken from among the labourers of a presale 
commercial house, is only 1s. 54d. per head, usive of 
rent. 

‘© From _ the preceding particulars, it appears highly 
probable, that the cost of rearing and maintaining a Slave, 
would render his labour, under ordinary circumstances, 
at least as expensive as that of the free labourer.”” 

(To be continued. ) 


Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art 3 err 2 occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. } 











The skeleton of a rhinoceros was discovered a short time 
ago by some miners in search Of lead’ oré, ninety feet be- 
low the earth, in the ne wr of Worksworth, in 
what is called diluvian soil. The bones are in a perfect 
state, and the enamel of the teeth uninjured. 





Magnetism.—M. Haustaen, of Christiana, has made 
some remarkable discoveries with respect to the magnetism 
of the globe, by means of a small oscillating instrument, 
consisting of a magnetic steel cylinder, suspended by a 
very fine silken thread, and inclosed in a glass giobe’ The 
principal of these discoveries is, that the intensity of the 
earth’s magnetism is subject to daily variation + that it de- 
creases from the early hours of the morning until about 
ten or eleven o’clock, which is the period of its minimum ; 
that it then increases until about four in the evening ; 








“ A boat at midnight sent alone, 
To drift upon the moonless sea; 


them to be bred on the estate (and as breeding is now 
admitted to be, under ordinary circumstances, the cheapest 





that it again decreases duri ng the night} and returns to 
its maximum about three o’clock in the morning. 
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Poetrp. 





SONNET, 
Addressed to CHantTRY,—on his beautiful Monument of 
* the two Children, in Lichfield Cathedral. 





Wasit, oh Chantry! from the blazing car 

Of Heav'n‘s high charioteer, thou stol'st the fire 

That may such sympathy profound inspire, 
And, like Prometheus with the gods of war, 
Shapest a being of such faultless mould, 

That, as absorbed with tender awe we gaze, 

And tears declare what words may never praise, 
Lives, breathes again the masterpiece of old?— 
No! mighty modeller of human form! 

- ¥et purer fire informs thy lofty soul, 

And, with an impulse scornful of control, 
From nature, living nature's altar warm, _ 
Thou steal’st.a spark of such transcendant raya, . 
‘That Genius owns, and revels in the blaze ! 
Liverpool. - 6. 

—+ oe 
THE PAPER. 
— 
In gown and slippers loosely drest, 
And breakfast brought, a welcome guest ! 
What is it gives the meal a zest? 
: The Paper. 
When new-laid eggs the table grace, 
And smoking rolls are in their place, 
Say what enlivens every face? 
The Paper. 
In vain the urn is hissing hot, 
In-vain rich Hyson stores the pot, 
Wf the vile newsman hath forgot’ . 
The Paper. 
What is’t can draw the Vicar’s eye, 
Een from the tithe-pig smoking by, 
To mark some vacant rectory? 
The Paper. 
What is't attracta the lawyer—say 
The doctor grave, the Ensign gay, 
in hope to find preferment’s way ? 
t ‘ The Paper. 
What is’t absorbs the wealthy Cit, 
The half-pay Sub, the fool, the wit, 
The toothless aunt, the forward chit? 
The Paper. 
What is’t narrates full many a story 
Of Mr. Speaker, Whig, and Tory, 
And heroes all agog for glory? 
The 


What is it tells of plays and balls, 
Almack’s and gas-lights, and St. Paul's, 
And gamblers caught by Mr. Halls? 

‘; The Paper. 
What tells of libels and Crim. Con. 
Fashion, and folly, and Bon Ton, 
Of who's to Bath and Brighton gone? 

‘ , The Paper. 
What ia it, say, that makes you merry 
With anecdotes of Tom and Jerry, 

Of “rows” and “larks” in Bedfordbury ? 
The Paper. 
What is it brings you tidings true 
From the Old Bailey and the New, 
From India, China, and Peru? 
The Paper. 
What tells of fires, and floods, and gales, 
Of vessels safe arrived—and mails, 
Of bankrupts, lotterics, aud sales? 
Tue Paper. 





What tells when packets come and go, 
Of coaches running toand fro, - 
And when the tides are high or low? 
peisateiy: “ _ The Paper. 
What is it gives the price of stocks, 
Of Poyais loans, and patent locks, 
And wine at the West India Docks? 

, The Paper: 


What tells of epitaphs and wills, 
Macassar oil, and golden pills, 
And medicines that cure all ills ? 

‘ The Paper. 


What tells of speeches said or sung, 
_ Of triple-bobs and grand-sires rung, 

Of whose eloped, and wed, and hung? 
The Paper. 

What tells you who is hurt or kill'a— 

Of ‘accidents by flood and field,” 

Of who is hoax’d, and match’d, and mid? 
The Paper. 


What is’t informs the country round 

What’s stol n or.stray’d, what’s lost or found, 

Who's born, and who’s put under ground ? 
The Paper. 


What tell’s you all that's done or said, 
The fall of beer and rise of bread, 
And what fair lady's brought to bed? 

j . The Paper. 
What speaks of thieves and purses taken, 
Of murders done, and maids forsaken, 
And average price of Wiltshire bacon? 

The Paper. 


Abroad, at home, infirm or stout, 
In health, or raving with the gout, 


Who possibly can do without 
The Paper? 


‘Its worth and merits then revere, 
In every season of the year; 
Nor think you e’er can buy too dear 
The Paper. 


REASONS FOR MAKING PURCHASES. 
~<a 
(From the New Monthly Magaztne,) 
e - ie 
My thrifty spouse, her taste to please, 
With rival dames at auctions vies; 
She doats on every thing she sees, 
And every thing she doats on, buys. 
I with her taste am quite enchanted : 
Such costly wares! so wisely sought ! 
Bought, because they may be wanted ; 
Wanted, because they may be bought. 





Literature, Criticism, Xe. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


—_— 
[From a late American paper.} © 
PERCIVAL’S POEMS. 





—— 

We will venture to say that he, who has examined to 
any considerable extent the poetry of our author, must 
have received an ample reward, and found abundant and 
splendid exceptions and balances to the defects which may 
“have pices There certainly reigns in az parts of it 
the true etherial spirit. The vein is often as fine as an 
we have ever known. The pieces are not few, in whic 
the soul of the author, rising as he is, involves 
itself and the reader in a cloud of delicious enchantment. 
He possesses the rare and divine art of imparting to 
language those mysterious and unearthly influences which 
come to'us from the strings of an Aolian harp. Without 
employing our senses as instruments, he can yet diffuse 
through our feelings something like the result of all the 
sweetest sensations. Other authors often obtain admira- 
tion and fame from the excellence and beauty of separate 
ideas and sentiments, and thé skill with which they ar- 
range them. These gifts are enough 'to make the fine 
writer; they may produce the d immediate im- 
pressions. But to choos Mr. Percival:adds the power of 
exciting in the mind a pervading and continuing charm ; 
an aggregate effect, separate from the original one,. ana- 
logous te a secondary rainbow. As you-wander throug 


the garden of his poetry, you enjoy something more than 


‘the pleasure of gazing on individual specimens, ot in- 
haling their successive sweets, or surveying gay beds and: 
' fairly-ordered parterres; for the air itself is occupied with. 
a ovirit. of mingled fragrance.. As pou I bag or 

$ a sort of language, so -our’ autlior’s guage 
Pecathes a sort of music. We. map ences 5 that: it is 
true poetry, since in reading it we have exactly the, 
same féeling as in siivohing aimived subjects in the sister 
arts of painting and statuary. , A 


— 


- ‘TO SENECA LAKE, : 


On thy fair bosom, silverlake! | 
The wild swan spreads his snowy ‘sail, : ae 
And round his breast the ripples break, E ; 
As down he bears before the gale. ; 


On thy fair besom, waveless stream! ~ ae 
The dipping paddle ehoes far, ; 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, pet 
As blows the north-wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
’ Thy golden mirror spreading wide, ~ 
And see the mist of mdntling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side. . 


At midnight hour as.shines the moon, 

_A sheet of silver spreads below, . 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 8 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purestenow. © «- + 5 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 

O! could I ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil-is o’er. 


@hit Chat. 


A COUNTRY HORSE-DOCTOR'S BILL. 

‘* Messrs. Newton and Bromley,—I present’ you with 
my bill for horse-doctoring, and will particularize alt 
trouble Ihave had with them. With Bhicher I had-m 
trouble in rowelling him in two places; gave him drinks; 
took his shoes off; bled him at toe; bled him in.the inside 
of his thig ;-ran up and down the fields in getting herbs, 
which I boiled, and made them into baths to bath. him 
with; took him and led him to Brown Edge, near Mossley; 
after that I gave him many balls. The horse at present 
[ have in hand to cure, I have had 15 days, and the drugs 
which I use for him are in particular dear, as the plaster 
on his leg at present cost me 8d. I cured Bang-up’ 
mouth. Then Joe's horse, which was Henry Lee's, | 
took his shoe off, examined:his foot, made it up, then set 
it on again, drew it in two places, examined it, and puta 


t 











poultice on it. 
To Drugs and Nails ..-...-..... £015 0 
To loss of Time and Trouble---. 1 0 9 
£1 15'0 


“*N.B. Gibson did not do as much for Jack Qgden's 
horse, and for 10 pounds.” : 

The above is a literal copy of a bill actually presented 
at Ashton-under-line. The charge for loss of ‘time, it mus 
be admitted, bespeaks more candour than cunning. 


Birmingham Hardware.—-The following. anecdote, 
which is of undoubted authenticity, will sufficiently prove 
the decided superiority which, ‘in addition to her other 
— Great Britain possesses in the article of bard. 
ware. Some time ago:a French Nobleman of distinction 
was introduced to a manufacturer in Birmingham, by 
whom he was shown through the different workshops, &«. 
where the various mechanical contrivances, the judicious 
arrangement ofthe business, and the high degree of polish 
to which. the-several articles’ were brought, very 
strongly the attention of the noble visitor. At Jeng, 
producing a gold snuff-box from his pocket, he said, that 
it was somewhat strange, that with, our superiority of skill, 
we could not‘equal the manufacture of that hinge. The 
proprietor of the manufactory took the box in his hand, 
and after viewing it for some’ time very attentively, be 
requested permission to take it asunder, assuring its owner 
that it should suffer no damage. . It was accordingly taken 
to pieces, when the manufacturer found his own —_ 








on the inner edge of the box, which, though made 


h ' boast of French .mgenuity had been actually: formed on 


the very spot where they stood.—Birmingham Chronick. 
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“Premature Interment.—Dr. Crichton, physician:$o the 

“ Gtand Duke Nicholas, brother of the Emperor of Russia, 
relates that ‘*a young girl, in the service of the Princess 
of:=—, who had for:some time kept her bed with a ner- 
yous affection, at length to‘all appearance was ‘deprived of 
fife. Her face had all the character of death—her body 
was perfectly cold, and every other symptom of death was 
manifested. She was removed.into another roony and 
in a coffin. ‘On the day. fixed for her funeral, 

ymns, according to the custom of | the country, were 
sung before the door ; but at the very moment when they 
were going to nail down the coffin, a perspiration was seen 
upon her skin, and in a few minutes it was succeeded by 
aconvulsive motion in.the hands and feet. In a few mo- 
ments she opened her eyes, and uttered a piercing scream. 
The faculty were instantly called in, and in the space of 
a few days her health was completely re-established. The 
account which she gave of her situation is extremely cu- 
rious. She said that she appeared te dream that she was 
dead, but that she was sensible to every thing that was 
ing round her, and distinctly heard her-friends be- 
wailing her death; she. felt-them envelope her in the 
shroud, and place her in the coffin. ‘This sensation gave 
her extreme ugony,:.and she attempted to speak, but her 
oul was unable to.act upon her bady, She describes her 
sensations as very contradictory, as if she was and was not 
in her body at one and the same instant. She attempted 
in vain to move her, arms, to open her eyes, or to speak. 
The agony of her mind was at its height when she heard 
the funeral -hymn, and found that they were about to nail 
down the lid of the coffin. The horror of being buried 
alive gave a new impulse to her mind, which resumed its 
power over.its corporeal organization, and produced the 
effects which excited the notice of those who were about to 
eonvey her to a premature grave.”’—Haropean Magazine. 


Devotion.—When I go (said Paul Whitehead) into St. 
Paul's, I admire it‘as a very fine, grand, beautiful build- 
ing; and when I havé contemplated its beauty, I come 
out: but if I go into Westminster“ Abbey; d—n me! I 
am all devotion !—Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes. 








The Unsuccessful Club,—so- called from its members 
baving failed in dramatic writing. One damned farce en- 
titles a man to be a member iustanier. If his comedy be 

withdrawn after the second night, he must be ballotted 
“fors but if his tragedy be hissed off during .the first act, 
the‘eotnes in. by acclamation, ‘and may erder what dinner 
thepleases;. ‘The Perpetual President, with a silver. catcall 
‘ athis button-hole, attained that eminence by a long vareer 
* of damnation.. He proudly boasts, that during a seven- 
years’ probation his most endurable dramatic bantling was 
‘a melodrame that sect every body asleep. He counts his 
“hisses-as a. warrior does his wounds, “and hopes.in time, 
by dint of bad acting, to niake the people in the pit tear 
up the benches.—New Monthly Maguzine. 
. , Whena gademss, now no more, made his first spe’ch 
,in the Irish House of Commons, Sir William Osborne 
,asked who he was; and being told, he replied—** Well, 
I think he will do. If the opposition have enlisted him, 
they are perfectly in the right, for he seems to have the 
Snest face for a grievance of any man I évér beheld.” 








Sporting Pun.—On the Duke of York’s Moses winning 

- @match. at Ascot, his Royal Highness was observed to 

‘look very thoughiful. A spectator ,asked his companion 

- what he imagined the royal sportsman could be pondering 

about? ‘* Why, you know,” reped he, ** that the Duke 

3 a Siehore and he is doubtless thinking of Moses and the 
tofits.”” 





Worrespondence. 


TO THE -EDITOR. 





Sin,—In reply to Clitus of last week, I should conceive 
that the tree he alludes to could not have been entirely 
eradicated from the-ground, as we generally find under 
euch circumstances a large quantity of earth attached to 


‘the roets, and some very strong ‘branches thereof (which 


are elastic and very flexible) lying underneath, greatly 


‘bent by the force of wind and weight of the upper branches, 
.bad consequently unable to rise, from the weight over- 


powering the flexibility of the roots, as appears to be the 


“ease when some of them are cut off. It is an utter impos- 


ability for it to-rise of its own accord without such acause 
m'the above. ~ ; 





A cixcumitance like the above occurred near this town 
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about two years ago, and a man was immediately sent_for 
to cut the top off, which he went todo. . The tree had fallen 
across the turnpike road ; and, getting astride of it, he, in a 
short time, sawed the whole off, when it forthwith sprang 
up to its old situation, carrying along with it ‘¢ into upper 
air,” to his great astonishment, the man who sawed it, to 
the height of eight or ten yards. This tree is still growing 
nearly in an upright position. 
I hope the above explanation will solve the problem to 
Ciitus’s mind, and be in unison with his own thoughts. 
Yours, &c. W. A.C. 
Oswestry, Murch 15, 1828. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—As I am a regular attendant at one of our parish 
churches, it has often been matter of surprise to me, the 


few there are who desire the prayers of the congregation, | 


particularly when our ‘vast population is considered, in 
which it must be obvious there are numerous sick poor. 
Perhaps it may arise from the hurried manner in which 
those few names are read over, and sometimes as it is given 
out, ‘* for several sick persons,” causes the poor to think 
they require something more than the formal a ay of 
the congregation,—that they should not only pray for, but 
** comfort and relieve them according to their several ne- 
cessities ;** and I firmly believe, when that prayer was in- 
troduced into the liturgy, it was intended to incline the 
hearts of all good Christians towards relieving their sick 
neighbours. How many are there who leave church every 
Sunday to a plentiful and sumptuous board, who, had they 
known of a sick and poor neighbour would willingly have 
spared some dainty towards his comfort and relief. 
How gratifying would it be to a truly charitable and 
Christian parent to hear her offspring say, ** Mamma, 
such an one 1n our street was prayed for in church to-day, 
we'll not touch this delicacy, but send our.share to the 
sick person; and, papa, we won't drink the usual glass of 
wine you indulge us with on Sunday, but send that also.” 
The object of these remarks is-to suggest the propriety of 
the clergyman distinctly reading their.names, and, in case 
of poverty, to state their residence; but perhaps it may be 
urged as an objection, there would then be too many ap- 
plicants, and that it would take up too much time at the 
parish churches; to obviate which, I would recommend, if 
they were not known to be regular attendants at one of 
them, they should then be referred to the nearest extra- 
parochial one to their, residence.. 

Should this meet your approbation, and your inserting 
it cause the desired good, you will oblige yours, a 
CYMRO. 








BLUE COAT HOSPITAL. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—I have not a file of the Mercury before me, but, 
if I am not much mistaken, you have frequently given 
abstracts from the annual reports of our charitable institu- 
tions; [have just had one of the Blue Coat Hospital put into 
my hands, from which I have made the following extracts, 
which are at your service to insert or not as you please. 

A SUBSCRIBER TO THE INSTITUTION. 





This Institution, the oldest in the town, was establtshed in 
the year 1708, soon after St. Peter’s Church was built; anditis 
much to be regretted (though much to the credit of its sup- 
porters during upwards of a century) that there has never 
been any endowment left to it. The town has to boast of? 
some of its greatest ornaménts having ‘received their early 
education under the hospitable reof of this asylum; and 1 
know of many who také a ‘pleasure in acknowledging this, 
but whose names I forbear to mention, from an unwilling- 
ness to force retiring meritinto public notice, The preamble 
to the first subseription roll, rains thus: 

“ Whereas profaneness and debauchery are greatly owing 
to gross ignorance of the Christian religion, and especially 
among the poorer sort, and that nothing is more likely 
to promote the practice of Christianity and virtue, than 
an early and pious education in youth. And whereas 
many poor peuple are desirous of having. their children 
taught, but are not able to afford them a Christian and 
useful education; and theré being children whose parents 
are dead, and no friends left to take care of them, must 
unavoidably come to beggary and ruin, both in body and 
soul, if:not prevented by the care ef some charitable and 
weli-disposed people."—S« rivportof M. Gregson, Esq. Trea- 
surer, in 1813. "F 


age, the education of the poor should engross so much of the 
public attention, when our pious ancestors were so strongly 
persuaded of the necessity of it. It ia true, we possess advan- 
tages now which they then did not. By- the indefatigable 
exertions of a single individual,* a system has been invented 
and matured, “ whereby one man may teach 500 children 
with the same ease and facility, and much more pleasure both 
to the master and pupil, than one on the old system, could 
teach 50.” How much does the country.owe to suéh a man? 
The system has been adopted in thisschool since 1813 or 1814, 
to the great improvement of the children and satisfaction of 
the trustees, and I believe is considered the best model in the 


kingdom. But! am afraid you will consider this an unpardon-" 


able digression, and I shall, therefore, confine myself more to 
the subject under consideration. 

The first treasurer was the Rev. Robert Stythe, Rector; at 
whose decease Jonathan Blundell, Esq. was chosen treasurer, 
who undeviatingly attended to the office for 42 years; he was 
succeeded by his son Richard, who was treasurer four years ; 
at his death he was sueceeded by his brother Jonathan, who 
was treasurer 36 years; since which time a treasurer has 
been elected annually. Mr. B. Blundell was treasurer in 1814; 
Henry Blundé!] Hollinshead, Esq. in 1815 and 1816; and the 
Rey. William Blundell] in 1817, all descendants of Jonathan 
Blundell. The present worthy gentlemanf has been in office 
four years, and it is saying little for him to add, that during 
that period, the affairs of the institution have been managed 
much to the satisfaction of the subscribers. 

It appears there are at present 306 children on the founda 
tion, wholly clothed, maintained, lodged, and educated, for 
less than £2800. Notwithstanding “the most rigid econs- 
my,” the expenditure exceeds the income by £634 4s. 

The following is the account current in a condensed form: 


Dr. Subscriptions, Paid for. Pro- Cn 
less arrears: -£1126 16 6 yisions...---£1166 1 10 
Arrears of form- Do, Ciothing -- 760 15 @ 


er years ...--. 3817 ODo. Sundries, 
Donations and i imeluding a . 
CB scease 680 10 O neworgan -.1549 7 & 
Church Collec- P | 


tions «----..+-- 4414 
Rents & Interest 504 6 1| 
Sundries ..-.,-+- 146 16 11 


Belance against 
the Charity.... 634 4 0; 


£3476 4 6 £3476 4 6 


It would seem, this “ balance against the charity,” which | 


threatens to paralyse the efforts of the active friends of*the 
institution, has been forsome years accumulating; -but where 
usefulness is acknowledged, the town of Liverpoo) has yet to 
learn, that liberality will be withheld. To the kindness of 
the public it now looks for its support, let each then be merci- 
ful after his power; if he has much, let him give plentevtstly ; 
if he has little, let him do his diligence gladly to give of that 
little; for so does he gather for himself a good reward in the 
day of necessity. ‘ 


* The Rev. Dr. Bell. 





t+ Richard Dobson, Exq. 
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Black to mové and win. 




















It is not surprising then, that tn the present enlightened 
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The Traveller. 
(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED:] 
MEMORANDA, 


DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 

MADE ON A 

TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 

Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 

Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Rigen, 

East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 

and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 181& 


FRANCE. 

We arrived to a late breakfast at St. Menhould. 
This small town (3600 people) excited iu me much 
interest, being the place where the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. was recognised in his attempted escape from the 
capital, by Drouet, the noted postmaster of the city. 
His Majesty breakfasted at the Hotel de Ville, and 
the postmaster, hearing of his intention to proceed to 
Varennes by way of Clermont, in preference to the 
direct'road, which was bad, rode off express to the 
former place, and gave information of the King’s route 
to the authorities, who immediately arrested him, on 
his arrival! What followed is too well known, to 
vequire a repetition. Drouet’s house is still the post- 
office, 

The neighbouring valley of Argonnenwaldes is 
eelebrated for delicious cherries, which in autumn are 
sold so low as a half sous per pound. 

Ia about two hours after leaving St. Menhould, we 
arrived at La Lune, from which elevation we had a 
good view of the field of Valmy, and the celebrated 
mill thereon, and house in which the King of Prussia 
slept. On the field are numerous gentle undulations 
of the earth, and no trees. The country is very thialy 
populated, 

At the end of a very long village, calied- Notre 
Dame de Il’Epine, is the church of the same name, one 
of the most beautiful structures I ever beheld. It was 
formerly ornamented with two lanthorn towers, one 
of which is partly destroyed, and now disfigured by a 
telegraph. The masonry of the tbree principal en- 
trances is magnificent. In the evening we were glad 
to find ourselves in Chalons-sur-Marne, and put up 
there, “‘d la Pomme d'Or.” I was here delighted 
with the sprightly conversation and naiveté of the 
daughter of the hostess, whose beautifully-expressive 
eourntenance was worthy of the pencil of a Titian— 
The eity contains 11,100 inhabitants, and is the place 
where “chaloons,” so called, were originally fabri- 
cated. 

We left Chalons on the 21st of November (1817) at 
four in the morning, and arrived at Epernay at nine. 
The neighbourhood, which producessome of the finest 
grapes in France, is mountainous and very beautiful, 
the scenery being heightened by the Marne, on whose 
bosom a multitude of barges were floating witb their 
cargoes of fire-wood and coals for the metropolis. 
The houses, on the contrary, looked miserably poor. 
The Population of Epernay is 4400. _ 

Passing the elegant villages of Cuyterin and De- 
merie, we arrived in the evening at Chateau Thierry, 
which lies most romantically on the Marne, at the 
foot of a high hill; we had, however, no time to enjoy 
its beauties. The population is 4000; and the place 
is interesting as having given birth to Lafontaine, and 
being the spot where the battle of the 11th of Feb- 
raary 1814 was fought betweeu Bliicher and Napoleon. 

After travelling all night, we got the next day to 
Meaax, a town of 6650 souls, also on the Marne, and 
eclebrated for the victory gained by Prince Blicher 
over the Freach on the 3d of March, 1814. It is the 
eapital of the country called Brie, famous for a breed 
of cows, yielding the rich milk from which the finest 
eheese ia France is made. At Ferre-sur-Jouarre the 
read was bounded by a fine row of elms; and, near 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Clayes, the much admired gardens commenced, laid 
out in the English’style. 

Afterwards the road was dull, and there was nothing 
to excite the attention of the traveller, till the steeple 
of Montmartre came in view ;—indeed that was the 
only notice of our approach to the capital. We had 








boxes of retired cits, or elegaut retreats of the more 
fashionable (so striking in the vicinity of London) 
which could lead us to suppose we were drawing near 
an immense city. Still we felt much rejoiced at the 
expectation of soon resting our wearied limbs in the 
metropolis of France, We arrived there on the 22d 
of November (1817) and took leave of the execrable 
‘* diligence” with as much joy as-a sailor springs on 
shore, after a tedious and tempestuous voyage. The 
distance from Frankfurt is 773 German, or 349 Eng- 
lish miles. 

Paris bas been so frequently and correctly described, 
that a detail of the observations which I made at that 
interesting city would be superfluous;—a city well 
worthy of a visit from every one whose avocations 
will allow an absence of four or five weeks, during 
which time I had full leisure to inspect all the various 
institutions, and to become tolerably acquainted with 
the surrounding country. 

I spent many delightful evenings at Mr. La F. "8 
and Mr. D——’s. In such societies, the ease and 
elegance and grace of the ladies shone conspicuous; 
and a total absence of any thing like stiffuess or forma- 


gratifying. 


To those whose time is limited, the following daily 

arrangement of visits may be useful. 
First day. 

Palais Royal—Palace of the Thuileries—Triumphal 
arch of the Carrousel—-Gardens of the Thuileries 
—Place of Louis XV.—-Garde Meuble-—Champs 
Elysées—Steam Engine—Carpet Manufactory. 

Second day. 

Pont des Invalides—-Champ de Mars—Military 
school—Royal Hotel of Invalids—Bourbon Palace— 
Museum d’Artillerie—Palace of the Legion of Honour 
—King’s Life-guards—Pont Royal. 

Third day. 
Louvre—Royal Museum. 
Fourth day. poli 

Corn-market—Pont des Arts—Royal Institate— 
M of Mont ts——-Pont Neuf—Place Dauphine 
—St. Sulpice Church—Royal Schoot of Medicine. 

Fifth day. 

Miat—Royal School of Mosaic Work—Palace of 
the Thermes—-Fow] and Game Market—The “ Mor- 
gue”—Palace of Justice—Pont-au-change— Place du 
Chatelet—Fountain of the Palmtree—Market of the 
Tonocents. 





Sixth day. . 

Luxembourg Palace and Gardens—Royal Observa- 

tory—Admirable Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Seventh day. 

The Catacombs—Pantheon—Notre Dame—Palace 
of the Archbishop—Hotel Dieu—Flower Market— 
Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures—St. Denis 
Gate. 

Eighth day. 

St. Martin’s Gate—and Market—Palace of the Tem- 
ple—Manufactory of Velyet—Royal Archives—Royal 
Prioting-office—-Lombard Pawnbrokers’ Establish- 
ment=—St, Mary’s Bridge—Bridge de la Tournelle. 
Ninth day, 

Stores—Scheol of Pharmacy— 


Wiue and Brandy 
Excellent School for the young Blied—The Gobelius 
—Botanic Garden—-Salpetri¢ére—-Pont d’Austerlitz 
—Beaumarchais’ House. 

Tenth day. 
Chateau d’Eau—Burying-ground of Mont Louis— 


Plate-glass Manufact Painted. paper Manufactory 
—School for the old Blind—Fouptain of the Elepbants 
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—Granary of Reserve. 


yet seen no Highgate, Hampstead, Islington—no snug. 


lity renders the reception of a stranger extremely A 








Eleventh day. . 

Town Arsenal—Place Royal—School of Bridges 
Roads—City Library—Town-hall, ; 
Twelfth day. 

Royal Exchange—Place des Victoires—Bibliothégy 


du Roi. 
° Thirteenth day. 

Place Venddme—Church of the Madeleine 
Bourbon Palace—Arch of the Etoile—Nursery of t} 
Roule—Mousseau’s Garden—Slaughbter-house. 

Fourteenth day. 

St. Cloud and neighbourhood, 

Fifteenth day. 

Sévres and Versailles. 

Sixteenth day. 

Other environs of Paris. 


End of the First Tour. 
———————— 
The Bouquet. 


“ I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hay 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them" 
Monratons, 








FASHIONS. 


—<=>>— 
There is no absurdity of dress or extravagance of fashion 
but may find some precedent in time past. Bassompien 
says, that he got asuitof clothes made for himself, towex 
at the baptism of the King’s children, which cost him four. 
n th d crowns—the mere Sard or facon amounted 
to six hundred. The materials were of cloth of gold, en. 
broidered with pearls. This was about the i 
the 17th century. At the same past, Gabrielle d' 
trees, the celebrated mistress of Henry the Fourth, hada 
robe of black satin so overcharged with pearls and preciow 
stones, that she was unable to suppoyt the weight. She 
also wore, at one of. the court ballets, 2 mouchoir, fu 
which she had paid an embroiderer, in ready money, 
nineteen ieudend crowns. Tightly-laced whalebone stay; 
deformed, aot only the women, but the Dandies of those 
days. For this latter article of dress indeed, there would 
seem to be better authority than that of the old regine 
in France. A writer in the Liberal, in translating a 
poem from Virgil, about his Syrian Hostess, venturests 
attribute the wearing of stays to the fair landlady, for 
which licence he thus excuses himself in a note s—*Be 
fore the reader eondemns§this apparently modern interpo. 
lation, let him consult those who have written on th 
fashions of the ancient world. He will be rised at 
the classical authority which there is for most of our m- 
dern habiliments, breeehes, : 
not come up till the Lower —S unless he chuses to go 
for them to the Persians and Goths. His pantaloons ar 
undoubtedly Oriental. Boots belong to the heroic age, 
and wigs, as Gibbon would say, lose themselves in the 
clouds of antiquity. The Goth and Vandal Princes o 
Trajan’s column, with wigs, prophetic of the 18th centuy, 
look no older than the ge nro of their worthy des. 
cendants of Austria and Prussia; but this is et 
Monuments are brought to light in Persia, upon whi 
the ancient kings and heroes have as r formal. 
curled caxons as any old stock-jobber or hman extant” 
In spite, however, of occasional inconsistencies and excep- 
tions, dress is undoubtedly a great national characteristic; 
and we think the writer of a very pleasant article in the 
last Edinburgh Review quite warranted in adducing the 
poon vaaag | unnatural, and ugly weeey of — which 
modern Europe (particeps criminis, we gratit) opi 
from the French, as one of the proofs of the el 
character of French taste. The passage occurs in the ex 
cellent article on French Poetry: ‘*It is to France ve 
owe the horrible invention, or at least the general intro 
duction, of such abominations as wigs, hair-powder, coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches, tight stays, hooped petticoats 
and high-heeled shoes—of all, in short, that makes us 
laugh or shudder at the pictures of our progenitors in the 
last coneary and that still continues to give such meat 
ness and deformity, at least to our figures, a8 to 
render them unfit for and perilous even for 
painting. Compared with these characteristic French ip- 
ventions, the ancient dress of all the European nations ww 
both graceful and expressive—the Celtic and Sarm: 
the Spanish and Polish—The Venetian—the Russian and 
Norwegian. It was either ample and flowing, to giv 
figure, or light and succinct, 
The French, by 
characitt 








dignity and grace to the or 
oppress its form and favour its activity. 
which it hae been unluckily superseded, has ne 
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all, but that of heaviness, meanness, and . constraint. 
same- antipathy to nature led them to express and 
helm her with their helps and ornaments, almost 
the first. moment of » Infants were manacled 
_ IB in-swaddling clothes, and scarcely allowed to walk, till 
liothegae , enero faenpetanag of ey ne a 

their recent passion for having every thing ‘ d-/a- . 
have at- last produced satetrontings but we can ourselves 
, when'every well-born male of seven years-old 
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Ein rem 3 
Ty of of ind-s tail fastened to the hinder part of its head, and a 
2)" “ ioupée on its front, with rows of stiff curls en diles de 
53 on each side,—while every female form of the same 


age was compressed in’ whalebone —_ and iron busks, 
to the danger of suffocation; atid all these little wretches, 
with the manners, language, and gestures of persons of 
sixty, paid set compliments to the company, in the'second 
and fourth positions !”” 

fp —————_______) 

A PERSIAN FABLE. 

AN APOLOGUE IN PRAISE OF MODESTY, 
—<—_— 

‘A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea; and, 
finding itself lost in such an immensity of fluid matter, 
broke out into the following reflection :—* Alas! what an 
inconsiderable creature arn I in this prodigious ocean of 
of waters! My existence is of no concern to the universe: 
Tam reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the 
last of the works of God!’ It so happened, that an oys- 
ter, which lay in the neighbourhood of this drop, chanced 
togaric and swallow it up in the midst of this its humble 
ssilequys The drop lay a great while hardening -in the 
shell, until: by- degrees it was ripened into a pearl, which, 
falling into the hands: of a diver, after a long series of 
aventures, is at present that famous pearl which is fixed 
atthe'top of the Persian diadem.”—Sypectator, No, 293. 


ss The Bouselwife. 


TO THE EDITOR. 











§1n,—As I oceasionally see recipes in your eritertaining 
miscellany, under tire title of ** The Housewife,” inform- 
ing your readers how to catch rats, destroy crickets, pre- 
stue yeast, to have pure waicr, and other such prudential 
subjects, it occurred to me that a recipe to make the 
housewife herself, would be no unacceptable or inappro- 
priate.one to follow that title. For this purpose I have 
the pleasure to wait on you with the following, assuring 
interpo. You (which perhaps I need not, but those single gentle- 





on the men who will adopt the recipe) that it will produce a most 
rised at @ Valuable composition: and, if any of your friends will tr 
mur mo. | Mytecipe, I cannot help thinking that our happiness will 


y 
lich did & be mutual, and that they will directly appoint ‘me their 
es to go M.D. 
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to their preservation; and they are much better in this 
way than when salted. The r gives no disagreeable 
taste. This process. is sential valuable in making 
what is called kippered salmon : and the fish preserved in 
this manner are far superior in guality and flavour to those 
which are salted or smoked. ' If 'desited, as much salt may 
be used us to give the taste that may be required ; but this 
substance does not conduce to ‘their preservation. In the 
preparation, it is-barely necessary to open. the fish, and to 
apply the sugar to the muscular part, placing it in a hori- 
zontal position for twe or three days, that this substance 
may penetrate. After this, it may be dried ; and it is only 
farther necessary to wipe and ventilate it occasionally,. to 
prevent mouldiness. A table spoonful of brown sugar is 
sufficient in this manner for.a salmon of five or six pounds 
weight ; and if salt is desired, a tea spoonful or more may 
be added ; saitpetre may ‘be used instead, in the same 
proportion, if it is desired to make the kipper har.” 








Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 








S1rn,—A friend of mine, having transmitted to me a 
few remarks upon the grammatical construction of a pas- 
sage in Dyer’s poem of Grongar Hill;* I beg leave to 
submit them to the notice of your readers. ’ 

The passage alluded.to is the following, which certainly 
will admit-of many different. inferences. 

“Silent nymph, with curious eye, 
Who, the purple evening, LIE 

On the mountain’s lonely van; 
Come with all try various hues, 
Come, and aid Tuy sister muse;” 

It may be read thus:—Oh! you silent nymph (with 
curious eye) WHO LIE on the van of the:loncly mountain, 
during the purple evening, come with all your various 
hues, to aid your sister muse. 

In conversation, it is not considered polite to address the 
person to whom.we speak in, the second persen singular; 
instead of which, custom has.substituted the second person 
plural; but in poetry, and especially in the serious, this 
usage is reversed, and it appears as great an offence against 
good taste, to use you and yours in place of thou and thine, 
in an impassioned address to the muses and their aérial 
retinue, as it would be to *‘ tutoyer” a lady of fashion. 
With more strict propriety, the passage in question might 
be construed thus :—** Oh! thou nymph, who liest on the 
mountain’s lonely van;” it might then more correctly 
agree with the possessive, which afterwards occurs.in the 
following lines : 

“ Come with all rny various hues, 

Come and aid Ty sister muse.” 
Mr. Dyer has evidently availed himself of the Jicentia 
poetica, in furnishing a rhyme for the word *‘ eye;” and 
truly in a poem of such length, and so replete with 
beauties, such a liberty is very excusable. Verbal criti- 
cism is commonly ‘a very thankless office, 2nd is generally 
supposed to bespeak a mind incapable of higher attain- 
ments; yet, as the purity of our native language ought 
most scrupulously to be guarded, it isincumbent on almost 
every one to centribute to its preservation and refinement. 

I perceive in a late number of the Kaleidoscope, the 
word ‘ learn”’ to be used in a sense, which is stigmatized 
by all good grammarians; but it cannot appear very 
strange, that such errors showJd occasionally gain ground, 
when we sometimes find them authorized by those very 
persons, whose particular employment should be to expose 
and condemn all erroneous phrases, by showing an example 
of correctness. In an expositor, published some years 
since at Liverpool, will be found in a list of synonimes, the 
following elegant and luminous phrase ; ‘* care an animal 
to play tricks.” MANCUNIENSIS. 
P.S.—Without the most distant design of detracting 
from any merit which may accrue to the above remarks of 
my Manchester friend, I feel inclined to inquire, whether 
Dyer (by virtue of personification) did not in point of fact, 





_*The query which appeared lately in the Kaleidoscope, 





Ons are March 5, 1823. 

ic ages, P.S. You know my address, you will please to refer ac- 

in the & cordingly. . ‘ . 

ances 00 ——_ 

hy dee 4 RECIFE TO MAKE A Goon wiFr. 

se whi Take a pound of sincerity, and an equal quantity of 
prudence, mix these with fifteen ounces of good ‘temper, 

for —_ and two or three grains of native wit (which is worth a 

x pound of another person's) to a strong consistency (the pre- 

sist, f tation of this, and the tasting it, is like the solid part of 

“be atrifle) then take a quart of ‘* milk of human kindness,” 

ng the jy Mut tout half a pound of love, a few French fritters or an 

7B ich ounce of gossip (free from scandal) diluted in a pint of 

; proper spirit; whip these together with good sense and ele- 

be pent manners; sweeten with literature. to your taste. 
Jnite the above, and add thereto as much beauty as will 

= xf filltup the Medecean rhould: then is the leay 

! intro. adorn'd 

coats, With what all earth or heaven could bestow 

ticoats, To make her amiable. 

kes ws N. B. The several ingredients must be genuine. 

3 in the 

meat § Sugar for preserving Fish.—Dr.-M‘Culloch, of Edin- 

» a8 fo burgh, has ascertained that the antiseptic quality of sugar 

ren for is sufficient to preserve fish in the most excellent condition. 

nch ine MH He states, that this substance is so active, that fish may be 

ms We Hf preserved in a dy state, and perfectly fresh, by means of 

stiat ‘gar alone, and even with a very small quantity of it. 

anatd @ Hehas thus kept salmon, whitings, and cod, for an inde- 

0 give th of time; and by this simple means fresh fish 

inet, Hf maybe kept in that state some days, so as to be as goad 

ch, by § when boiled as when just caught. It is added, ‘that, **if 

aracte and kept free from mouldiness, there seems no limit 
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mean to invoke.the congenial glow of ‘‘ purple evening,’> 
in the form and under the designation, of a gentle nymph, 
whose melting eye and varied tints, proved most propitious 
to the lofty flights of his furtive muse ? and, whether from 
the said nymph’s kind offices, he might thence take upon 
himself to claim a relationship, and introduce the two to 
his readers as being near and dear sisters ? Nor does this 
appear extremely improbable, as much more extravagant 
metaphorical rhapsodies, have been indulged in by our 
greatest and most esteemed poets; to wit, where Dryden 
talks of launching forth upon, and ** bridling in, his 
struggling muse, with pain.”—-Ever yours, 
February 15, 1828. SANCHO PANZA. 








TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—I find-the following remark in a late number o 
the Kaleidoscope: ** No philosophers have yet explained 
the mysteries of nature, yet they all delicvethem.” There 
are other mysteries which we believe without being able te 
understand them, &c. 

This assertion is supposed to.be equally true and ob- 
vious; yet, to my humble apprehension, it is only a vul- 
gar error, which, with 2 thousand others, receives currency 
from our proneness to acquiesce in what we will not trouble 
ourselves to examine. If it be consistent with the plan of 
your work to admit opinions on this subject, I shall be - 
glad to invite a defence of your corréspondent’s assertion ; 
Truth, the genuine offspring of discussion, being the only 
object which I am interested in eliciting. With this view, 
I beg to-say that J do not know a single mystery in nature 
or art which men can be properly suid to BELIEVE IN; 
and that on the contrary the philosophy of our minds, 
rightly understood, fully proves that belief is exactly pro- 
portional tu.knowledge, being strong or weak as the latter 
is clear or defective. To show this, we will refer to our 
views of things confessedly difficult of apprehension, or of 
those on which we are partly enlightened and partly igno. 
rant. For instance, we know that sight, hearing, volun 
tary motion, &c. belongs to animals ;. that trees rise up- 
wards in opposition to their supposed gravity ; that the 
sea every where contains muriate of soda, and that atmos- 
pheric air is in alniost all circumstances a compound of the 
sameelements. To proceed higher, the works of nature be- 
ing universally a series of beautiful and useful effects con. 
vince us of a Deity, their author, preserver, and governor; 
and looking to the light of natural and revealed religion, 
the Christian, in spite of the ravages of death, believes in a 
life to come. This is a list of subjects of the existence or 
truth of whieh consciousness, experience, reasoning, or 
revelation leave no doubt; yet, there is not one of them 
which is not intimately connected with something myste~ 
rious or unknown, about which, as we can form no opinion, 
we can believe nothing. 

To select one or two examples from the foregoing, we 
know, and therefore believe, that we can walk or stand at 
will, but, how it -happens that the muscles obey volition 
we know nothing, and consequently believe nothing. 

That God is, is matter of irresistible conviction from ali 
we see and understand: how he exists, comprehends, and 
acts, will ever be beyond mortal conception, and therefore 
no subject on which belief can possibly be exercised. It 
is the same with the life to come; as he who created, can 
assuredly recompose or recreate: his promise satisfies the 
Christian that his inheritance is in heaven; but of the 
manner, times, and seasons which God has not revealed, 
he knows, and therefore may be gaid to believe nothing. 
You will-xemark, Sir, that this is purely a philosophical 
question, although f have chosen an illustration from both 
natural and revealed religion, in order to anticipate and to 
repel the supposition that my view of it is at all hostile ta 
either. It therefore depends. for fair consideration on ac. 
knowledged phenomena of the human understanding, and 
demands for its discussion the same dispassionate con. 
sideration as a question of pure physics. 





makes it Grontjar-hill, 


Feb, 24, 1823 INDAGATOR, 














[sEB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


_ 81n,—Myeelf and three friends were walking beside the 
river one afternoon, when, experiments becoming the 
, Sopic, one of my friends found a stick about three feet 
long ; and slitting up one end, he put therein a stone, and 
offered a wager that when ‘he threw it into the river it 
would float.” The wager was accepted, and the stick 
thrown to float or sink ; but the fact was, it did not actu- 
ally sink to the bottom, but moved (I will not say floated, 
until your decision be known) with the current, about as 
neat as we could guess a foot from the surface: the person 
who accepted the wager said it did not float; he who 
offered it said it did. It was accotdingly put to the vote: 
I .was of opinion it floated,—the other that it .did_not. 
How wasit to be decided, there being no majority? Asthis 
stick did not swim.on the surface of the water, did it, or 
did it not float? “that is the question.”—** Send it to the 
Kaleidoscope,” said one; which proposal was immediately 
acceded toby all. But another difficulty presented itself ; 
who shall write the letter? We agreed to cast lots for it, 
‘and it fell upon me: thus far have I fulfilled my engage- 
ment, and if you, or any of your numerous correspondents 
will condescend to give us your opinions upon the subject, 
you will much oblige my friends and myself. 
: Yours, H. 


ie 








(mB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
— 


“FALSE FACTS.” 
ie cee 
TO THE EDITOR. 


_Sra,—I recollect an alderman in a country town deli- 
vering the following judgment, after hearing a case of con- 
siderable litigation, in which a great deal of villainy was 
apparent on each side. Although he was also a Knight, 
he was not much fatigued by the weight of his learning, 
and had an impediment in his enunciation. He said 
thus: ** De decision I give in dis business is dat you're all 
wrong.” Now, Sir, this judgment I take leave to apply 
to you and to your correspondents without exception, in 
the late discussion on the subject of ‘‘ false facts,” and I 
vely on the abundance of your candour, that my so doing, 
provided my letter is otherwise unexceptionable, will not 
be a bar to its insertion. 

_You all agree, I think, in stating, that it is an incorrect 

expression ; to which I reply, craving your excuse for the 
seeming impertinence, your facts are false. A fact, as the 
word factum, from which it is derived, clearly shows, is a 
thing done: a statement is a thing done or made. A 
statement may be false; else Lord have mercy on the 
professors of the law! consequently a fact may be false. 
t have looked into Johnson’s Dictionary for this word, and 
I find “‘ reality” given as one, the last of its meanings, 
which I won’t presume to dispute; though I must tell you 
I am not one of those who pin their faith on the Doctor's 
sieeve for all matters connected with language: on the con- 
trary, I see much to condemn in the composition of his Dic- 
tionary, the classic character of which is greatly sullied by 
the admission of vulgar meanings; thatis, attaching such a 
sense or explanation to a word as‘no scholar recognizes— 
but of this subject enough for the present. Itis remarked, 
either by you or your correspondent, that Junius, Horne 
‘Tooke, &c. improperly use the expression, ** Your facts 
are false ;” but it is one of frequent occurrence in legal 
parlanee, and amongst logicians, and is not td be taken 
bterally, the sense being, that what you assume as facts are 
not such, [If you can convict me of having indited falee 
facts in this short note, I shall willingly stand corrected, and 
take my leave of you for the present, observing that I con- 
vider the discussion of such a subject as this very instruc- 
tive, and highly appropriate to the columns of your valu- 
able ki tiodical, §-- - Yours, &te 





S 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Rome, I was led into a melaiicholy train of reflection on 
the instability of human greatness. If the following table 
will be at all interesting to any of your readers, it is much 


call Julius Cesar the first Emperor; but, as he was ‘the 
first who assumed absolute authority, I have ventured to 
call him so, in preference to his immediate successor.—I 
am, Sir, your humble servant, . ‘ 

WHO WOULD BE AN EMPEROR? 








14. Trajan—natural death. 

15. Adrian—natural death. 

16. Antoninus Pius—patural death. 

i gerimae Aurelius, or Marcus Antoninus—natural 
t . 


18. C 
19. Per i 
20. Didius Julian—beheaded. 

21. Septimus Severus—asked for poison, which bei 
refused, he overloaded his stomach with food, which killed 
him by indigestion. 

_ 22. Caracalla and Geta were brothers, and reigned 
jointly ; Geta, murdered by his brother; Caracalla, as- 
aap 

23. lus 
24, pot Lh 
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25. Alexander—beheaded by his soldiers. 
. Maximi jurdered by his army. 
27. Pupienus and Balbinus—both murdered by the Pre- 
torian sel iers. 
28, = 4 A 





29. Philip—murdered by his soldiers. 

30. Decius«—being defeated in battle, rode 
a quagmire, and éould not afterwards be foun 
81. us—slain in battle. 


wilfully into 
d. 


Sim,—Pertsitig lately the History ‘of the: Euipire of 


at your service. Perhaps it may not be strictly correct to |. 





line. One of our correspondents is of opinion that the: 
expression “false facts,” iscorrect; we say it is not cg. 
rett—and our Irish friend has discovered that we are hay, 
in the wrong! In the sequel of his letter, however, he 
comes completely round to our way of thinking, ag ‘he 
may find it recorded in a late number of the ; 
wherein we observed that the meaning of the 
Was, that what wereassumed as facts, Were not sudb,. ‘ip, 
—— has entirely failed to convince us-that the opinion we 
gave on this subject is incorrect. His assertion ig, that, 
fact is a thing done or made, and that a statement is alaog 
thing done or made; that asa statement: may be false,.9 
| fact. may also be false. We Apprehend there is: someegn, 
fusion of ideas here, for if this kind of syllogism be 4Qowable, 
it would be easy to prove that a fiddiestick is a stavéniiy 
1 or @ fact; thus. A statement is a thing. done or: made, 
now a fiiddlestick is a thing made; ergo-a. fiddlegtick 
- statement. It is not a little sixigular that there is tio such 
& word as “statement,”in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, at leas 
in our edition, wHich is.one of the most approved. ‘Wear 
too modest to fancy that we have convinced our 0 
dent:—but we trust that he will agree with us in this pos, 
tion,, that when there are two modes. of expressing the 
same thing, one of which is intelligible and unequiveedi, 
and the other obscure and equivocal, it is better to ado 
the former and avoid the latter. If this is granted, it fo}, 
lows that to use the phrase “ false facts,” is at least ob, 
jectionable, if not absolutely wrong, because another phrase 
might be adopted, which would neither admit of cavil noe 
misunderstanding. 


FLoaTiIne AND SINKING.—Having completely exhausted our 
cogitative powers, with the foregoing most recondite, me. 
taphysical, syllogistical, and controversial tion, we 
must for'the present transfer the query of ‘H. to-thearb!. 
tration of some of our learned correspondents, versed in the 
' art of. sinking.. We do. not mean the Bathos (be it under. 
stood) for it would ill become us to hint that any.of our 
occasional contributors. are of the class alluded to’ i the 
Dunciad ; rege 

‘¢ Studious he sate, with all his books around, | 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast ‘profound.” ~ 
If none of our correspondents favour us with a satisfactory 
definition’ of floating and sinking, we shall endeavour to 
draw the line ourselves; although we ‘are of opinign.thst 
there will be more difficulty in the solution, than; jt. pro. 
Tmoises upon & superficial view. 7 


Sydney’s story was prepared for publication when wedi 
covered that the prefatory motto required some correctica, 
“{t is not modern French; and if it be old French, {t dos 
Not appear to be correct. As it isnot essential to the'nar. 
rative, we will, with the leave of our correspondent,- omit 
it altogether, in our next publication, untess we’ shall be 
fa’ d in the mean time with a more correct version, 
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82. Valerian, .seventy—-being taken prisoner by 
the Persians had his eyes plucked out, and was afterwards 
flayed alive. ; 
. Gali d by his soldiers. 
84. Claudius—natural death (a slow fever .) 
85. Aurelian—murdered. 
36. Tacitus, seventy five tural death (reigned 
six months.) 
87. Probus—murdered by his soldiers. : 
88. Carus and his two sons, Carinus and Numerian ; 
cam killed by lightning ; Carinus and Numerian, mur- 


: 








39. Dioclesi 
40. Constantius and 
41. C i 





Gallerius—natural death. 
tural death. 











am 
—— 


— one meetvogianeed question whether 
whitings or herlings are young on, or a distinct es 
of fish, seems to be set a rest by a decisive and well-au- 
thenticated experiment. In May, 1820, Mr. Relph and 
Mr. John Barnes marked 1475 fy, by taking off the dead 
fin, and returned them to their native element. In the 
ensuing season many of them were recaptured as whitings; 
in the second, as seatrout and gilse; and, on Tuesday 
night week, a fine salmon, weighing ten 8, 80 
marked, was caught at Stainton, and has been seen by a 

t number of ‘persons; it was exhibited at Carlisle on 
Wednesday last. Those who have maintained a contrary 
doctrine, must now, we think, give up their opinion — 
Carlisle paper. 


Eo Correspondents. 











Mare 38, 1923 


Tyro must excuse our rejection of his “ maiden effort.” It 


Sream-CARRIAGES.—Theletter of K. on this subjéct is intended, 


IWis query in our next. 


Sold also by J.B 
Fares Facra.—We presume that our correspondent »| and Hal Castle-at; -Smith, Paradise-se 3 T.Warbres, 
is a countryman of the never-sufficiently-to-be-regretted | Public Labeary, Leen E, Willan, Bold-street a 
@’Shaughnaseey, never-to-be-consoled friend Der-j] Smith, Tea-dealer Stationer, Richmond-row ;5 
sis Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; 4d J. Lowthien, Liban 








Mr. ScarLetr.—It is our intention, if other. subjects do net 
interpose, to give in our next a memoir of Mr. Scaaxert, 
asa counterpart to that of Mr. Brovenam contained in’ 
late number of the Kaleidoscope. We thank our friend for 
the suggestion, although we had made our election pr- 
viously to the reception of his note. : 


‘\ THAT,” EIGHT TIMES OVER !—-We must postpone until next 
week the mode of constructing a sentence, in which’ the 
word that shall grammatically occur eight times in anix 
terrupted succession, or without the intervention of: say 
other word. 























is no better excuse for bad poetry to say that it isa first 
effort, than it would be for a bad dinner, to urge that the 
cook was very young, and was merely trying her hand. 
PENAL JurispRuDENce.—The letter of C. on this subject, 
shall have an early place. 

Tue Russian Bear.—We duly appreciate the good motive oft 


A Friend to Humanity, to whom we take this ! 
to observe, that we have in store several pieces of his, sewt; 


presume, ° 



























for early publication. 
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